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a0 SOME GOOD 
é—ae— + NEWS 

bee Can al By Your Editor 


After many months of frustrating 
reports that MANY members were 
not receiving our newsletters, it now 
appears that our June, 1992 issue 
was delivered to all in reasonable 
time after its mailing date of July 3. 
Mailing at that time, a bit late, was 
due to including a ballot regarding 
the revision of our Articles of Incorpo- 
ration. We thank all of you who sent 
~ us their reports. 


Our approximately 2500 USA 
subscribers appear to have received 
the June issue in about three weeks, 
an acceptable but not outstanding 
interval for third class mail. 


Our mailing to Canada, handled 
this time by Don Newman from Seat- 
tle, WA., was received by VE mem- 
bers in a week or less, which by all 
accounts is a marked improvement. 


Overseas members reported that 
they received their copies in ten to 
14 days, in contrast to NO mail from 
SOWP since our June, 1991 World 
Wireless Beacon. 


Several of you told us you did not 
receive a newsletter for September, 
1991. We did not publish one. We 
were then working on the Wireless 
Register / Directory-Callbook which 
was released in January, 1992 
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In the interval since our June, 1992 
issue was mailed, we have been 
trying to solve the riddle of poor (or 
non-existent) mail delivery of two 
issues of this newsletter, December 
'91- January ’92 and March, 1992. 


From what you have told us, it 
now appears that 70 Canadian or 
overseas members received either 
issue. A large number of USA 
members made the same report. 


We will try to replace your missed 
copies, but that will take some time 
as they must be re-printed: We have 
no remaining copies of the missed 
issues. 


We have not yet found the root of 
the problem and we expect that you, 
our readers, are as tired of hearing 
about our difficulties as we are of 
reporting them. It has indeed been 
very frustrating. We hope ail that is 
now behind us! We now have some 
safeguards in place to be quite 
certain that mailings we have paid 
for actually AS£ mailed. We will ask 
members in Canada and overseas to 
let us know when they receive this 
and coming newsletter issues. 


Our SOWP President / Executive 
Director Paul Dane says he has 
received many notes reporting "I did 
not receive a Directory." Paul is 
replying by mailing a replacement 
copy to as many members as pos- 
sible - until his supply is exhausted. 
Due to high costs, we will be unable 
to reprint the 100-page Directory at 
this time. 
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MORE GOOD NEWS 


Voting on the revised SOWP 
Articles of Incorporation has been 
completed. About 600 affirmative 
votes, 6 dissenting votes and 10 
blank ballots were received by the 
teller, W.T. Boyd, Geyserville, CA, 
who is also our membership records- 
keeper. This vote of the membership 
was required by the office of the 
California Secretary of State as a first 
step in modifying our non-profit char- 
ter document from “Mutual Benefit” 
to Public Benefit” corporation. 


In the second step, we will submit 
the amended Articles to the Secre- 
tary of State for approval by the 
California Commissioner of Cor- 
porations. After a satisfactory review, 
we will proceed to the third step: 
Submitting our revised Articles and 
other records to the U.S. Internal 
Revenue Service. We expect that 
department to grant us full ‘Non- 
Profit Organization” status under 
Section 501(c)(3) of the U.S. Internal 
Revenue Code. 


And finally, under step 4, we will 
apply to the U.S. Postal Service to 
change our bulk mailing permit from 
ordinary ‘Bulk Rate’,(used by “for 
profit’ groups and businesses) to 
“Non Profit Organization”. These 
administrative steps will, at last, 
authorize us to use the most econo- 
mical rates for mailings within the 
U.S.A. 


Our thanks to all who took the time 
to complete and mail the ballot. 


Library - California Historical Radio Society 
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(Reprinted by permission from the 
Middletown, NY TIMES HERALD 
RECORD, October 14, 1991) 


By Peter Schoenberg, Staff Writer 


Melvin Grummet knows what Chris- 
topher Columbus had to go through 
to discover America. 


The 90-year old Middletown man, 
(SOWP 1740-SGP) virtually followed 
in the explorers “footsteps” as a 
young radio operator with the Mer- 
chant Marine in 1919. 


Grummet kept a log, carefully 
noting what he saw on that voyage 
from Europe to the West Indies. Then 
he compared his notes with pub- 
lished accounts of Columbus’ obser- 
vations in 1492. 


And they're surprisingly similar. 


Grummet, however, had the benefit 
of 427 years of advances in science 
and geography. It’s left him with 
even more admiration for what Col- 
umbus accomplished. 


“| would have been scared most 
of the time,”” Grummet said, if he had 
made the trip with Columbus in 1492. 
“They didn’t know it at the time, but 
their trip was made during hurricane 
season.” 


And they didn’t know what they 


Middietown man 
compares notes 
with Columbus 


were getting into. Grummet and his 
shipmates, however, knew precisely 
where they were heading, following 
a frequently traveled course 
pioneered by the man who is being 
commemorated (in 1992). 


“He mentioned suddenly having 
heavy seas come out of nowhere,” 
Grummet said. “And we started to 
roll in heavy seas, and that’s exactly 
what he experienced. But we knew 
what it was, he didn't.” 


It was in the area known as the 
“birthplace of hurricanes,” Grummet 
said. Although both voyages occur- 
red in the peak hurricane season of 
September and October, neither Col- 
umbus’ three ships nor Grummet’s 
encountered a hurricane. 


While Columbus’ ships were 
powered by the wind, Grummet 
sailed on the steam-powered S.S. 
COYOTE, a cargo ship that had just 
delivered a load of matches to the 
Soviet Union. Grummet’s — return 
voyage lasted three weeks, com- 
pared to the five-week voyage of 
Columbus to the New World. 


Grummet sailed 
the ocean blue 
in nineteen 
hundred and 
nineteen, too 


The ports of call weren’t exactly 
alike. The COYOTE sailed from 
Gibraltar to the Madeira Islands to St. 
Thomas in the Virgin Islands before 
eventually ending up in Philadelphia. 
Columbus set sail from Palos in 
Spain, to the Canary Islands and 
then to San Salvador in the West 
Indies. 


But the general courses followed 
by the two ships were almost the 
same. 


And that accounts for the similar 
observations. 


“Columbus, ten days out of the 
Canaries, began to see large 
bunches of green weeds floating on 
the surface which made him believe 
that he must be near land. What he 
didn't know was that he had entered 
an area later called the Sargasso 
Sea - a tremendous oval-shaped 
area in the Atlantic ocean containing 
patches of weeds,” Grummet said. 


The explorer wasn’t anywhere near 
land, Grummet said. But he didn’t 
know that, and the weeds got his 
(See JOURNEY page 3) 
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hopes up. And the hopes of his 
concerned sailors. 


Grummet and his fellow Merchant 
Mariners had no such misconcep- 
tions. Their only complaint about the 
weeds was that they snarled a line 
and the log line, which indicated the 
ship’s speed and distance traveled, 
broke. 


Grummet noted other similarities 
between his written observations and 
those of Columbus. 


"Columbus reported seeing fire- 
balls in the very clear sky - and still 
visible to us more than 400 years 
later." 


Grummet used a different term to 
describe the celestial phenomenon - 
"shooting stars." 


“Columbus wrote about the numer- 
ous flying fish they saw,” Grummet 
said. 


He saw the flying fish, too. 


“Many were now flying on board 
the low-in-the-water main deck of the 
COtGle. 


Columbus liked the constant, 
steady westerly winds he encoun- 
tered on the voyage, but the sailors 
on the COYOTE some 427 years 
later had a different reaction, Grum- 
met said. 


“On board the COYOTE, the steady 
slow westerly breeze moving along 
with the ship provided no ventilation 
below decks,” he said. 


Grummet was a merchant seaman, 
off and on, from 1919 to 1952. He’s 
been around the world, and figures 
he’s spent a total of 15 years at sea. 
He enjoyed the experience. 


In the mid-1950s, he became a 
permanent landiubber, going to work 
at Thompson's Dry Goods Store In 


Middletown. But he has fond 
memories of his life at sea. 


ai’ eit ae 
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“It was wonderful. All the turmoil 
on shore - the hustle and bustle - is 
left behind,” he said. ‘When you go 
to sea, it's calm and beautiful. | used 
to love it.” 


That’s an observation Columbus 
probably would have shared. 


kkk K* 


Editor's Post-script: Thanks to Mel 
Grummet for that timely news feature 
in this quincentenary year of Col- 
umbus’ first voyage to America... 


While Columbus has traditionally 
been hailed as a daring explorer and 
a visionary, this year there have 
been demonstrators carrying signs 
saying “Columbus didn’t discover 
America, he invaded it." History 
confirms that six captive Arawak 
Indians were taken to Spain on the 
return voyage of the "7a and ina 
in 1493. 


July 21. 1984 + 8 


Editor: The article in the June 
(1992) issue praising DeForest to the 
highest certainly puts Edison down! 
To read that, one would tend to 
believe Edison had never been born. 
"...World’s greatest inventor" bit is a 
real grabber. For your information, 
Edison left over 1000 patents behind 
him when he died; how many did 
DeForest leave by comparison? And 
in reality, Edison invented the elec- 
tron tube. He inserted another con- 
ductor, call it a cathode or a plate if 
you will, in his bulb and he dis- 
covered that there was a flow of 
electrons between it and the fila- 
ment. = but he never did anything 
with it. He was interested in 
illuminating the nation and he did. 


You mention DeForest and long dis- 
tance telephone communications. 
Again, FYI, Edison invented the car- 
bon transmitter which is still being 
used in our modern instruments. Oh, 
it’s in capsule form now but it’s still 
basically Edison’s invention. How do 
you improve on perfection? And 
Edison pioneered in sound movies 
and it’s true, the sound wasn't on the 
film which made for a rather crude 
affair, but it was a beginning. And 
Edison was one of the greatest 
telegraphers the world has ever 
seen, could copy a paragraph or so 
behind and never miss! DeForest 
couldn't telegraph for sour owl dung 
- about 12-13 wpm was his best feat. 
Let’s not put Thomas Edison down in 
this fashion again! -73, 


(signed) 
K6QEQ, 


Jack Proefrock, 1264-V, 


kKeKEK 


Ye Ed’s reply: We agree, Jack. Our 
home encyclopedia confirms Edi- 
son’s 1000 patents and adds, "In 
1883...he did observe the flow of 
electrons from a heated filament - the 
so-called Edison effect - whose pro- 
found implications for modern elec- 
tronics were not understood until 
several years later." Our June, 1992 
article on DeForest, however, was 
quoted entirely from an as yet 
unidentified author in a small Florida 
newspaper. Thanks for setting us 
straight, Jack. 


XK KK 


Dear Ted: "...M/V WINDWARD/KERL 
(my vessel) was lost in a fire on Jan. 
22, 1992. A new vessel has been 
obtained and another 500 kHz instal- 
lation is planned. All the KERL 500 
kHz gear was destroyed. - Don 
Gagne, 4727-V, W2LID. 


The Editor replies: 


That news was a shocker, Don. but 
we're glad we pictured your 34-foot 
trawler in our issue of June, 1990. 
Best of luck with your new ship ! 


prs Px AS 


Ye eee 


In this issue | would like to depart 
from my usual format to acknowl- 
edge a few letters from YL members. 
Being ladies of few words, the infor- 
mation they submitted individually on 
their wireless backgrounds is too 
little to fill a column, so | hope they 
don’t mind if | make mention of them 
together. 


One YL who needs no introduction 
to SOWP members is Esther Frost/ 
KA4IFF, (#3375-V) of Lakeland, FL, 
who has twice led the field in the 
Society's annual December CW 
Roundup. Esther is a member and 
staunch supporter of a number of 
organizations whose joint goals are 


the enjoyment and preservation of . 


Morse code - FISTS and maritime 
groups such as RNARS, INORC, 
MARAC and MF-Runde. 


Esther tends to be sketchy about 
her period of service in the WAVES 
during WW2, other than to mention 
that she attended radio school in 
Oxford, Ohio and was eventually 
posted to the Naval Air Station, 
Pensacola, FL., where her rank was 
Radioman 3/c. It was here that she 
met OM Elmer, a 1st Class Machinst 
Mate. 


Not until 1979 did Esther get back 
into radio but she has been 
extremely active on the bands ever 
since, making up for those lost years 
when she only dreamed of becoming 
a “ham”, 


kaxwkuek 


Jensen Reitz Montambault/ 
KC4GPZ (TA-0286) is undoubtedly 
the youngest member of our Society. 
A high school student, Jensen lives 
in Louisa, VA., and lists some of her 
hobbies as being ‘writing, public 
speaking, karate, and amateur 
radio". A National History Day pro- 
hect on the invention of the telegraph 
sparked her interest in wireless - she 
was 12 years old at the time. The 
following year, 1988, Jensen and her 
father became radio ameteurs. In 
the Spring of 1990 she began 
another project, this time on how 
amateur radio affected history. 
"Much of its effect was within the 
commercial field," she writes, "so | 
learned about those who earned 
their living pounding brass." 


In the summer of 1991, Jensen 
decided to begin work on an oral 
history of amateur radio, recording 
some of the stories of those amateurs 
who have been active in radio from 
the beginning. As she began her 
research, she found that *...every- 
body had a story to tell, some 
humorous, some touching, but all 
with the same bond of loving wire- 
less. .|’'ve been trying to contact as 
many older amateurs as | can," she 
writes, “casually interviewing (over 
the air) those people about how they 
got into wireless, who they have 
talked to and any other interesting 
anecdotes they may have." 


densen adds that she has heen 
especially troubled by the introduc- 
tion of a codeless licence in the U.S. 


Se 


Buoys and Gulls - by Olive/VE7ERA “oo OS 


She enjoys operating CW herself 
and feels it is much the essence of 
amateur radio. 


It is obvious that this busy young 
lady more than qualifies to be welco- 
med into the ranks of our Technical 
Associates. | hope she will keep us 
posted on the progress of her 
research. Good Luck, Jensen. 


kkkKK 


It is to Lake Clarke Shores, FL., 
we turn next, the home of 


Elsie Hermanson/ W4CQL(685-V). 


This early member of SOWP started 
out in wireless as a ‘ham’, taught by 
husband Floyd/W4NFI (then 
W4ASA). They were living in West 
Palm Beach at the time. Some years 
later, Floyd, a Flight Radio Officer 
with Pan Am, was transferred to New 
York to help start trans-Atlantic ope- 
rations. Their new home just hap-. 
pened to be near the operating 
control point of Press Wireless which 
was owned by several newspapers 
to help garner news from overseas. 


All but one of the PW circuits were 
(See BUOYS & GULLS, Page 5) 
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automated: machine-generated CW 
copied on tape. The one manual 
circuit ' was with the Mihailovic 
freedom fighters in Yugoslavia and it 
was subject to all the vagaries of HF 
signal fading, QRN and QRM which 
gave the regular operators problems, 
accustomed as they were to 
transcribing flawless CW from tape - 
minus all the QRN etc. When it was 
learned that Elsie lived nearby, and 
was a ham more accustomed to 
extracting weak, raw CW signals 
from the hash of QRM and QRN, she 
was asked to go to work for Press 
Wireless. 


Her service with PW lasted 
throughout the war and for some time 
afterward, continuing until OM Floyd 
was transferred to Damascus to help 
organize and fly Syrian Airways. 
Following that stint came a few years 
back in New York and then to Turkey 
where Floyd helped convert the 
Turkish airline from CW air/ground to 
radiotelephone. A move back to 
Florida followed retirement and both 
Floyd and Elsie are now heard to 
check into the Florida (Southeastern) 
SOWP net from their Lake Charles 
Shores QTH. 


x*xxkwx* 


Another YL member who needs 
little or no introduction is 
Lyudmila ‘Mila’ Fedorova / 
UASWFM (#4825-M). For sure, 
its hard to pick up any wireless- 
related magazine without finding an 
article (or picture of) our Mila. As 
well as being a commercial operator 
cf considerable background with 
many years service in the Arctic, 
since 1989 Mila has been on the air 
as a ‘ham’ while working as a radio 
operator for the Ministry of 
Communications In her home QTH of 
Kursk, Russia.. 


This is a lady of many talents, for 
Lyudmila is not only a first-rate 


operator, she also writes verses and 
plays the guitar. (Here is a photo of 
Mila. sent to our editor last year.) 


A note on the back of the photo 
said: "To my far away American 
friend, Ted, (W8TP) from your Rus- 
slan glrl-friend, Mila Fedorova... This 
foto made at Dickson Island (74 N, 
81 E. above the Arctic Circle) in 1962 
on the day when they presented me 
an American Vibroplex and | was so 
happy!" (Commenting on the photo 
in our December '91 - January '92 
newsletter, our editor said, "Wow!") 


I'd like to write a column about her 
one day soon, but for now, | just 
thought I'd share with you a few of 
Mila’s own thoughts. 


From an article by Mila entitled 
Archipelago of Hearts translated into 
English, here are a few random 
excerpts: “Every night | turn on my 
rig. I'd like to be alone with my 
thoughts, to get the breathing of 
far-off countries, meet my old friends 
on the air. If I’m lucky, I'll make 


contact with a country new for me. 
So I'll find a free’ frequency and for 
the start give them all CQ, CQ, CQ, 
here’s UASWFM. Who will be my 
first QSO tonight, | wonder." 


"..r'll press the key, my speech is 
fluent; My mind is clear, my heart's 
as in a flight, And somebody’s 
warm and friendly hand will answer 
me in kind." 


"..Forgotten all my cares, all my 
chores. The world of kilohertz Is 
such a thriller. Great Ether - the 
Archipelago of Hearts - And one of 
the islands is Lyudmila.." 


The above quotes are from an 
article orginally printed in the Soviet 
magazine Ajad/o, March, 1990. 


My thanks to these ladies for their 
letters. They are greatly appreciated 
indeed and | hope all members, both 
OMs and YLs, will take a few minutes 
to drop me a line. We would all 
enjoy hearing of those unusual 
experiences connected with your 
brass-pounding days. Now is the 
time to recall and record those 
memories. Can | count on hearing 
from you? + -73, Olive, VE7ERA 


kkk Ke 


THE BANANA 


The banana are a remarkable fruit 
constructed in same _ architectural 
style as the sausage, difference 
being skin of sausage usually con- 
sumed; not advisable to eat wrapper 
of banana. The banana are held 
aloft while consuming; sausage left 
in reclining position. Sausage 
depend on stuffing machine. Banana 
is product of Mother Nature, while 
origin of sausage often undecided. 
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A SWEDISH ex-R/O TELLS ALL 
By Bo A. Thunman, 4960-V, W8ISG 


| grew up in Stockholm and | can't 
even remember far enough back 
when | wasn't interested in ships and 
the sea. My dream was to be a naval 
officer, but it was discovered that | 
am color blind, so that was out. | did 
join the Gea Gcoute and learned 
sailing and at one time, | could name 
every piece of the rigging on a 
square-rigger. Every book in the 
library that dealt with sea life was 
familiar to me. 


| decided to make electronics my 
life's work and obtained a degree, 
but | found after graduation, to my 
astonishment, that | couldn't get a 
job as an electronics engineer. That 
was in 1947. One night in June of 
that year, | went to Skansen, an 
outdoor museum that had a big band 
and a place for people to dance. | 
met an old buddy from Civil Defense 
and he said that | couldn't guess 
what he was going to do the next 
morning. He was studying at the 
university and was off for the sum- 
mer. | couldn't guess and he told me 
that he was going to take a job asa 
radio officer on a ship for the sum- 
mer. | said that | didn't realize that he 
had a licence to do that and he told 
me that he didn’t, but because of 
personnel shortages, you could geta 
job even if you didn't have a ticket.. 


Having sent out many resumes and 
not had more than one interview for a 
job ashore, | decided that this was 
for me. The next morning, when the 
hiring office opened, | was there and 
so was my friend. He got a job and 
was off to somewhere with a great 
deal of excitement and | was next. 


The office was run by a retired sea 
captain and he listened as | told him 
my background, a year in Army 
signals, a degree in electronics, a 
ham ticket, etc. 


When | had finished, he looked at 
me over his glasses and said: “Can 
you handle a ship?”. | said yes, of 
course. He had the permission of the 
owners of a ship named POLARIS to 
hire any qualified applicant and he 
gave me a ticket to a port in northern 
Sweden and told me that we would 
be sailing for Holland the following 
evening. 


| was really excited about this new 
development. | had a job and a very 
interesting one at that and | was 
going abroad. The packing of my 
clothes didn’t take long and pictures 
of a white ship with officers and crew 
in smart uniforms danced before my 
eyes. 


The reality was a little different. A 
cab took me from the railroad station 
down to the docks and | found to my 
chagrin that the worst looking ship 
was mine. She was light and there 
was no accommodation ladder, just a 
regular wooden ladder to the deck 
that was about thirty feet up. Some- 
body saw me on the dock and asked 
if | was coming aboard and threw a 
line down for my big suitcase and 
then hauled it up on deck. | climbed 
up the ladder and discovered my 
new home, a ship of 3,600 tons 
deadweight, built in England in 
1890. 


| didn’t see anybody in any kind of 
uniform, so after a minute, | walked 
up to the most important looking guy 
and told him who | was. He said that 
he was the stevedore boss and 


showed me who the Chief Officer 
was. | was shown my cabin, which 
was nice, and the Chief Officer said 
he would get the keys and let me get 
the radio shack organized. 


This being an old ship, it had once 
had an open bridge, but a chart 
house had been added and the 
radio shack was a closet size room 
on the port side, adjacent to the 
chart room. The Chief Officer un- 
locked the shack door and waved 
me in and | don’t remember if | cried 
or if | wanted to die, but | had to ask 
where the equipment was. Buried 
under all the junk they had stored in 
the shack were two small black 
wooden boxes. On the left there was 
one with a 0-100 dial and on the 
right, a larger box with two switches 
in front. The thing on the left was a 
regenerative receiver with head 
phones and the one on the right was 
a spark transmitter! Even the Army 
had better gear than that! 


The Chief Officer got a member of 
the crew to clear out the junk and | 
went about figuring out the station. 
There were no manuals and my 
predecessor had left eight months 
ago, leaving no messages for his 
successor. | soon figured out how to 
start the converter that supplied the 
power and found the battery on the 
monkey island and saw that it had 
had no maintenance for quite some 
time. My most immediate problem 
was to figure out the paper work - | 
dreaded the thought of submitting 
reports with errors in them at the end 
of the month . How do you figure out 
the cost of a telegram? What monthly 
reports need to be filed? 


(See SWEDISH R/O -Page 7) 
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That night, we sailed for a port 
farther north in the Baltic and | was 
not needed, since the departure time 
and the transit time were both known 
at the arrival end. | had a job, | hada 
job on a ship and | had responsibili- 
ties. What a feeling! 


The next few days, | was furiously 
trying to piece together the pro- 
cedures, The radio part was easy, | 
had a year of experience in the Army 
and | was a licensed radio amateur, 
SM5GG. It was the red tape that 
scared me, but the detective job of 
trying to figure out how a ship’s radio 
department is run was fascinating. 


A couple of nights later, we 
departed for Amsterdam. | turned on 
the rig to call SAH to report our 
departure. No reply. After a few more 
calls, | gave up for the night. The TR 
reports are not manda-tory, they just 
make it easier for the coast stations 
to know if a particular ship is in 
range or not. Still, | would have felt 
better if | had been able to raise 
SAH. 


The next morning found us between 
Aland and Sweden and | should 
have been able to raise SDJ, near 
Stockholm. Luckily, | had no traffic 
and nobody was breathing down my 
neck. | called SDJ, no answer. | 
scratched my head for a while and 
tried again. No luck. | knew that | 
was transmitting, because the con- 
verter that drove the transmitter was 
slowing down in step with my keying. 
Nothing. 


| took the spark pack apart to see 
if | could find anything wrong, but it 
was very clean and showed nothing 
that | deemed out of order. | called 
again, no answer. The next time | 
tried, we were rather close to the 
station and they came back to me 
and asked what frequency | was on. 
Well, 500 kHz, of course; that is the 
calling frequency. They said that 
they were receiving me on 2315, 


which was their calling frequency for 
ships with radio telephones. | shut 
down and, for some completely irra- 
tional reason, | got up on my chair 
and stood on it. Desperate problems 
require desperate actions. Then, | 
saw what the problem was. Hidden 
from view when you were sitting at 
the operating position or standing by 
the desk was a ground rod for the 
antenna. You could only see it if you 
were standing on your chair or if you 
were seven feet tall. 


| removed the ground and had no 
further problems. In fact, the oppo- 
site was often true. Spark transmit- 
ters were only allowed on two fre- 
quencies, 500 kHz and 425 (375 was 
only used for direction finding). Very 
often when | called some coast 
station with traffic, they would tell me 
to switch to 454, which was neither 
legal, nor available to me. When | 
explained why | could only use 425, 
they would often say that | didn’t 
sound like a spark station at all, so 
let’s go to 454. While | was proud 
that | sounded good on the air, | got 
a little annoyed with this type of 
conversation after a while. About a 
week after our departure from Swe- 
den, we approached the Dutch coast 
on a hazy day. We were heading 
east and were supposed to turn 
south at a light vessel, Vlissingen, | 
believe. Radar wasn’t yet common in 
cargo ships and all we had to try to 
find the light vessel was a radio 
direction finder. It's easy enough to 
find the direction a signal is coming 
from, but there are two nulls and you 
have to know how to determine 
which one of the two nulls is the 
bearing you want, an uncertain pro- 


cess. Given a strong signal, it can be 
done with reasonable confidence. 
The problem was the visibility and 
the fact that, if we missed the light 
vessel, we would run up on the 
beach somewhere. No self-respect- 
ing captain wants to do that. | was 
ordered to get on the RDF and | 


picked up a strong signal. Using the 
sensing antenna, | was quite sure 
that we hadn’t gone past the light 
vessel, but the Captain didn't trust 
me. He sent Rolf, the Chief Officer, 
up on the monkey island with a pair 
of binoculars and then ran frantically 
between the chart room where | was 
repeating my DF-ing every time the 
light vessel came on the air and the 
bridge wing where he could ask Rolf, 
for the umpteenth time, if he saw 
anything. For every minute we were 
steaming east, the Captain got more 
and more excited. Why did he get 
these moron officers who didn’t know 
what they were doing? Why was he 
required to navigate without radar? 


"We are going to beach her!* 
Captains had a tendency to say that 
“l? took on a cargo in Sweden and 
then, “I” departed for Amsterdam 
and on the way, ‘we’ ran up on the 
beach. 


Finally, the Captain said that he 
would have me take one more bear- 
ing and if that wasn’t conclusive to 
him, he would turn back west and 
wait for better visibility. | heard the 
light vessel again and reported it 
ahead and one degree to starboard. 
The Captain was in no mocd to 
believe me and said so. At that very 
moment, we heard Rolf calling down 
from the monkey island that he had 
the light vessel in sight, one degree 
to starboard. | was pleased that | had 
done my job correctly, but we got no 
apologies for the insults. 


In Amsterdam, | had a week with 
nothing to do while we were dis- 
charging our cargo of pulp. On 
Sunday, | walked to the airport, 
Schiphol, and flew in an airplane for 
the first time. When | got back, 
nobody would believe that | could 
find the airport, let alone walk all the 
way there and back. It was probably 
10 miles each way. To a recently 
discharged infantry soldier, that was 
nothing. (Continued, Page 8) 
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From Amsterdam, we went to 
Newcastle for bunkers and then back 
to Sweden for more cargo and that’s 
how it went, round and round to 
ports in Holland, Belgium, France 
and Great Britain. 


Swedes are not religious, but the 
church has set up missions in all the 
big ports and the ministers are doing 
a very good job for the crews in port. 
Several times, | had the privilege to 
go ashore with a group, hosted by 
the Seamen’s Mission to see the 
area around the port. To this day, | 
vividly remember when we were in 
Rouen and some of us were taken to 
Paris. The minister loved Paris and 
knew it well and we saw the Louvre, 
Notre Dame and the Left Bank ona 
sunny fall day. Impressions like that 
stay with you forever. 


lt was in Rouen that | had what 
could have been a serious accident. 
We were discharging bales of wood 
pulp, using the ship’s gear. Some 
went over the port side to the dock, 
some went into barges on the star- 
board side. One day, | was standing 
at the hatch by the bridge talking to 
the third mate. The railing was down 
to prevent damage to it as the bales 
were swung over the side and 
lowered into the barges. Suddenly, | 
was knocked down and over the side 
by a sling of six bales that hadn't 
been raised high enough before it 
was swung. Somehow, | was able to 
grab the gunwale and found myself 
hanging over the side with the barge 
far below me. The third officer, a 
giant Estonian, simply walked over, 
teok my hand in his and lifted me up 
and over and back to safety. The 


whole thing was over so quickly that 
we never thought about how serious 
it really was. The radio watch keep- 
ing hours were two-on, two-off, start- 
ing at 0800 GMT when you were in 
Europe and ending at 2200. You had 
breakfast before you went on watch 
and in the morning, you checked 
with various coast stations to see if 
you had any traffic (meaning mes- 


sages) and you might copy a 
weather forecast to put on the chart 
room table. In an old ship, you didn't 
always have the equipment to reach 
your home country and the custom 
was for messages to the ship to be 
routed to a station that you were 
going to pass. It was up to the radio 
officer to call in to all of them to 
make sure that nothing was missed. 


After lunch, it was back to the early 
afternoon watch, two hours off for a 
coffee break and perhaps a nap and 
then the late afternoon watch. During 
that watch, you had to sneak down 
to have dinner, unofficially, since you 
were supposed to be guarding 500 
from 1600 to 1800. | never knew of 
any R. O. who had enough stature 
that he could have dinner served in 
the radio shack. The last watch, 2000 
to 2200 was the time when you 
copied the press telegram and typed 
up a couple of copies, one for the 
Captain, one for the bridge and one 
for the crew’s quarters and that was 
also the time when most Swedish 
ships called SAG on shortwave for 
traffic. The idle hours were spent 
reading, taking the sun and talking 
to the guys. 


At 2200 every night, after the last 
turn, many of the shipe would get on 
11,040 for a ragchew. This was 


strictly forbidden by the rules, but it 
was done openly for years. The 
“CQ” call was SAX, calling all Swed- 
ish ships, and we talked about how 
our voyages were going. 


When you were in port, or didn't 
have the necessary equipment, you 
just listened. Our activity must have 
been monitored in Sweden, but | 
never heard af anyone being pun- 
ished by the authorities for partici- 
pating in it. For years after | went 
ashore, | monitored that frequency. 


The ships in those days had very 
simple radio equipment and 500 
kHz, the calling frequency, sounded 
like nothing else on earth. If you just 
let it percolate in the background, 
you got a pretty good idea what was 
going on - what ships were going 
where, what weather were they hav- 
ing and was there anything of a 
non-routine nature going on. | wore 
out the call sign book, trying to relate 
all the calls to a ship and | finally 
learned most of them. Those were 
the days when ocean liners still 
existed and | remember hearing the 
Queen Mary/GBSS, the Queen Eliza- 
beth/GBTT, the America/WEDI and 
many others. Very often, since it was 
right after World War Il, there were 
reports of drifting mines and we 
actually saw a couple of them. 


Each station was using modulated 
CW, so it sounded distinct from all 
others. The North Sea was surroun- 
ded by coast stations in Denmark, 
Germany, Holland, Belgium, France 
and England. The only time the 
frequency was quiet was when all 
stations, as is still the custom, lis- 
tened for weak distress signals, twice 
(Continued - Page 9) 
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an hour. Then, it all started again. 


The stations where the ship traffic 
was the heaviest, like PCH in I|jmui- 
den, the approach to Rotterdam and 
Amsterdam, OST in Antwerp, GKZ in 
Hull and GNF in Northforeland out- 
side London, were seldom sending 
Morse any slower than 25 words per 
minute. | remember spending hours 
working up the courage to call into 
GNF the first time. My code speed 
hadn't built up to where it should be 
then. Other, smaller stations were 
cozy and easy to work. Who could 
ever forget GCC, Cullercoats Radio, 
with its sorrowful chirp, sending the 
weather forecast every night? | con- 
verted a surplus receiver, a BC-453, 
so that | could monitor on a speaker, 
rather than the old wooden box with 
the headphones. It also gave me 
break-in capability, which sounded a 
lot more professional to me. Speak- 
ing of code speed, | had some 
trouble with that. The oldtimers may 
remember the Candler training 
course that was being advertised in 
QST, the radio amateur’s magazine, 
after WW-II. | sent for it and it helped 
me get up to all the speed | needed. 


The shortage of qualified personnel 
wasnt limited to radio people. All 
categories were in short supply and 
we had many Finnish, Dutch, 
Estonian and German people, even 
Hondurans, in the crew from time 


to time. They could speak some 
Swedish, but sometimes only enough 
to do their job, so all commands 
were issued in English. They were all 
real men, knowledgeable, experien- 
ced, skilled at their job and proud of 
it. Nothing fazed them. We were in 
North Sea storms where the crew 
quarters in the fo’c’sle were flooded 
and the crew had to sleep on the 
gratings in the engine room. We 
were sometimes rolling so badly that 
no cooking was possible for days 
and we ate sandwiches and drank 
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water. The thought of turning back 
was never mentioned, we kept right 
on going. | learned a lesson for life 
from that. 


Even though some of us couldn't 
have a meaningful conversation 
because of the language problem, 
we were still enjoying working 
together. | had taken German, Engl- 
ish and French in high school and | 
enjoyed the practice. In port, the 
crew were always able to find the cat 
houses on their own, but when they 
needed medical attention, | had to 
take them. That’s how | became a 
better linguist and a better traveller 
than | had been, finding places in 
strange cities and communicating 
with the various medical people. . 


My main buddy on the POLARIS 
was Rolf, the Chief Officer. He was 
my father’s age, a round little guy 
with a great sense of humor. We 
spent a lot of time together, when he 
was on watch and in the various 
ports where we went to the movies 
together. (Yes, really!) Rolf had the 
four-to-eight watch and in the morn- 
ing, after he had been on the bridge 
for an hour or so, he started to get 
lonely. There was a fidley in my 
cabin and you could speak into it 
from the bridge. He would start out 
by whispering my name to see if | 
was awake. | rolled over. A little later, 
he would call down to say that he 
had freshly made coffee. Sometimes, 
| got up, sometimes | ignored it and 
went back to sleep. Finally, if | didn't 
show up, he would call down to say 
something like “there are a couple of 
whales on the starboard side that | 
am sure you want to see’. Since 
there aren't any whales in the North 
Sea, | rolled over, unless | was 
laughing so hard that | couldn't 
sleep. "Two Viking ships, heading for 
Vinland" didn’t work either, but most 
of the time, | did get up and after 
Rolt's watch was over, we had break- 
fast together. 


One night, at about 4:30 in the 


morning, Rolf called down to say that 
there was a fire on board and that | 
had better come up on the bridge. 
When | saw what time it was, | went 
back to sleep. A little while later, the 
Captain burst into my cabin and said 
that if | didn't get up on the bridge 
right now, he would have me pro- 
secuted. | decided not to try to 
explain why | hadn't come up. The 
fire wasn’t serious, after all. The 
owners, trying to save money, had 
taken on bunkers for two voyages 
instead of one and the crew had buiit 
bins on deck with two-by-eights. 
Some of the coal had been lying 
against the funnel for about a day 
and had ignited. It was all hands on 
deck, but we had plenty of water, so 
| never got to send SOS and | never 
made the hometown newspaper. 
After about a year, | left the POLARIS 
and went home to Stockholm to get 
my licence. The telecommunications 
people in Sweden had a couple of 
courses a year to train radio officers, 
but | didn’t feel that | had to go 
through all that because of my tech- 
nical training and my ham and mari- 
time experience. One day, | walked 
into their office and said | wanted to 
take the necessary tests. ‘You 
wanna what???” 


They explained to me that such a 
thing wasn't done. You took the 
course and only then did you take 
the tests. | persisted and in frustra- 
tion, they took me to their boss, an 
old white haired guy, a true bureau- 
crat. The longer the boss tried to 
convince me that | was lacking a 
couple of spark plugs, the nicer he 
got and finally, he told me that he 
really couldn't see any reason why | 
shouldn't be allowed to try and then, 
he briefed me quite extensively on 
how to prepare myself. | found out 
that there were Swedish bureaucrats 
who were humans! 


Swe HH 


- To Be Continued - 
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U.S. 
FOR 


SHIPPERS 
FLAGS 


SHOP 


What's left of the nation’s once 
mighty oceangoing merchant marine 
is threatening to jump ship if the 
government does not ease burden- 
some taxes and regulations. 


American President Lines and 
Sea-Land, the two largest U.S. - 
flagged shipping lines - have put 
government agencies and unions on 
alert that, with maritime operating 
subsidies coming to an end and 
military shipments declining, the 
benefits of flying the U.S. flag are 
fast disappearing for commercial car- 
riers. 


Come 1995, they say, they might 
be compelled to switch to foreign 
registry to avoid sailing into the red. 
“We feel comfortable that we could 
compete (internationally) if we 
weren't under the restrictions that a 
U.S. flag carrier is under,”’ said John 
Lillie, chairman and chief executive 
officer of American President Co., the 
Oakland, CA. based owner of APL. 


APL and Sea-Land, owned by CSX 
Corp. of Richmond, VA., both trans- 
port cargo containers, APL in the 
Pacific Basin and Sea-Land world- 
wide. The two rivals’ joint campaign, 
coming after a period of industry 
discord over what reforms to seek, 
has caught the attention of many 
regulators in Washington. 


“These are not hollow threats,” said 
Christopher L. Koch, chairman of the 
federal Maritime Commission, which 
regulates rates and looks after U.S. 
carriers’ interests in trade disputes. 


In response to President Bush's 
call for a review of regulations that 


might hinder U.S. companies’ com- 
petitiveness, the carriers have sent 
the Department of Transportation 85 
pages of rules relating to vessel 
design, equipment and operating 
standards that they want changed or 
eliminated. The carriers are also 
seeking reforms in tax treatment, 
union rules, and the system to pro- 
cure transportation for government 
cargo. 


Koch and others acknowledge that 
carriers pay a variety of economic 
penalties for operating under the 
U.S. flag. For example: 


& U.S. vessels are required to 
use larger, more expensive 
U.S. crews. 

@ Overseas fleets generally 
receive far greater support 
from their governments, 
including liberal depreciation 
schedules. 

@ The IRS taxes U.S. carriers’ 
incomes, yet many 
foreign-flag competitors pay 
no taxes to either the United 
States or their own 
governments. 

e U.S.-flagged ships must pay 
a 50% tariff to the U.S. 
government on any repairs 
made in foreign shipyards. 

@ The U.S. Coast Guard 
imposes requirements on 
U.S, vessels beyond those 
set for foreign-flag ships 
calling at U.S. ports. 


Some of the extra cost of US. 
crews has been offset by subsidies, 
Lillie explained, but those expire in 
1997. Another incentive to fly the 
U.S. flag has been a requirement 
that certaln government and military 
cargoes be carried on U.S.-flagged 
ships. However, the pullback of 
troops from overseas cuts sharply 


into that business, he said. 


Because of the burden of higher 
costs, the nation’s third-largest car- 
rier, New Orleans, LA -based Lykes 
Bros, Steamship Co., recently char- 
tered a new ship built in the Nether- 
lands. Renamed last month at a 
ceremony in Baltimore, MD., it has a 
German captain and a Filipino crew 
and sails under the Panamanian flag. 


“Just because the United States 
government doesn’t want to pay for 
an American flag fleet, Lykes doesn’t 
want to see its fleet diminished,” 
Eugene F. McCormick. president of 
Lykes Lines, told the Baltimore Suz. 


McCormick and other industry 
executives note that it is no longer 
practical to have ocean-going con- 
tainer ships built in the United 
States, where they cost three times 
as much as those built in overseas 
yards. 


lf current trends continue, the U.S. 
Maritime Administration predicts that 
the U.S.-flags container ship fleet will 
plunge to just 30 ships in 2005 from 
141 ini990. Since 1957, the U.S. 
flag share of liner trade between the 
United States and other nations has 
dropped to 19% from 39%, 


A wholesale shift to the flags of 
such nations as Liberia and Panama 
could result in enormous disadvan- 
tages for U.S. importers and expor- 
ters, Lillie said, by making them 
dependent on shipping lines of their 
off-shore competitors. They could be 
hit with higher rates and limits on 
capacity. 


Perhape more important, the 
absence of a U.S. merchant fleet 


(Continued - Page 16) 
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The Point Reyes Lighthouse at the 
southern tip of the Point Reyes 
National Seashore (88N-123W) looks 
out over one of the foggiest and most 
hazardous points on California's 
Pacific Coast. When erected in 
1870, the light had a lens made in 
Paris, that contained more than 
1,000 pieces of hand-cut crystal. 


Just inshore from the Light across 
Drakes Bay to the northeast is U.S. 
Coast Guard Communications 
Station NMC at Point Reyes, CA. 


SOWP members now have an 
opportunity to help in rediscovering 
and preserving history. We have 
been requested to do just that by 
Coast Guard personnel at NMC. 


On July 29, 1992 your Editor 
received a landline call from NMC. 
On the line was Petty Officer Mel 
Enberg who is in charge of finding 
out when and where the first wireless 
station signing “NMC” was commis- 
sioned. A request for that information 
was broadcast on SOWP nets rhe 
next day. 


P/O Enberg told us on a later call 
that he has received a letter from a 


former Coast Guard Chief Radioman, 
Charles E. Spencer “SP”, 4058-P, 
W8PQO, Fennville, MI. “SP”, who 
was involved with building and com- 
missioning station NMP, Philadel- 
phia, PA., in 1942. 


Ye Ed has leafed through two 
“authoritative” history volumes on the 
Coast Guard. Not surprisingly, not a 
word is said in either book about 
communications stations. P/O 
Enberg isn’t surprised, either. So this 
is where you, our readers, come in. 


Certainly someone in our midst, 
especially those who lived (or still 
live) in California, has a “handle” on 
when NMC first went on the air. One 
clue places the station in about 1941 
in the San Bruno mountains above 
San Francisco. It was then probably 
called U.S. Coast Guard Radio 
Station, (NMC) San Francisco. The 
present station began operating from 
Point Reyes in 1972. 


According to Coast Guard AMVER 
Bulletin 3-91 and our own monitor- 
ing, NMC guards 500 khz and CW 
channels 3, 4 and 7 on 6, 8 and 
16mhz. Corresponding frequencies 
are 6383, 8574 and 17220.5 khz. 
Direct-printing radioteletype and SSB 
voice services are also provided. 


If you have any information about 
the original commissioning and loca- 
tion of the station, please contact 
Petty Offficer Mel Enberg, c/o Com- 
manding Officer, U.S. Coast Guard 
Communications Station NMC, 
17000 Sir Francis Drake Blvd., Point 
Reyes, CA 94956. The NMC tele- 
phone number is 415-669-2017. 
Please send a copy of your findings 
to your Editor, too! 


IN REMEMBRANCE 


William J. Halligan, 577-SGP, 
ex-W9AC, founder and retired chair- 
man of the Hallicrafters Co., died 
July 14, 1992 in Miami Beach, FL. 
He was 93. “Wireless Willie”, as he 
was affectionately known, got his first 
amateur license as a teen-ager and 
later worked as a commercial and 
military radio operator during World 
War | on the battleship USS Illinois. 


He attended West Point, but 
dropped out to become a newspaper 
reporter. After leaving journalism, he 
sold equipment for a radio supply 
company in Boston. Halligan started 
Hallicrafters in 1933 as a supplier of 
amateur shortwave radios and deve- 
loped it into a major manufacturer of 
electronic equipment for the home, 
industry, the military and aerospace. 


Inside a Hallicrafters SX-28 
(W8TP Photo - Plant Tour, 1938) 


During World War Il, Hallicrafters 
made shorwave radios for the military 
-and after the war, home television 
sets and peacetime radar. Hallicraf- 
ters continued to be a major supplier 
of ham radio gear during the 1950s 
(Continued - Page 12) 
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With Deep Regret, we report the 
passing of the following SOWP mem- 
bers as they join our Chapter Eternal. 
We send our sincere sympathies to 
those they held dear. 


ANDERSON, Ralph V., 3340-P, 
KONL, May 4, 1992, age 82, Holton, 
KS. 


BARBIER, Kenneth M. Sr., 3114-P, 
K6EO, Bermuda Dunes, CA. 


BERNHARD, Robert H., 305-SGP, 
Sept. 3, 1981, Lancaster, CA. 
(Reported by R. F. Bernhard, son.) 


BRIGGS, George H., 93508-SGP, 
N4LOR, March 13, 1992, Clearwater, 
FL, Age 85, heart attack. (Reported 
by Bill Gibson, 4326-V, VE3LQQ.) 


BLACKBURN, Louis J., 1411-SGP, 
WA6YTT, Vista, CA, 
CHOAT, William F. 1490-SGP, 


VE3GO, North Toronto, 
Canada. 


DODD, Barnett S., 4619-P, W4BNU, 
Salisbury, NC. 


EASTON, David O., 4645-P, W7PQ, 
Tucson, AZ. 


FOSTER, Cdr. F.X.., (USN Ret.) 
2190-P, W1FDP, July 20, 1992, 
Cambridge, MA., age 79. 


Ont., 


GARDNER, Charles L. Sr., 682-P, 
K6DY, Lancaster, CA. 


HALLIGAN, William J., 577-SGP, ex- 
W9AC, July 14, 1992 at Miami 
Beach, FL.., age 93. (Reported in 
W5Y1 newsletter August 1, 1992.) 


HINDE, Norman, 1436-P, VESEZH, 
Lakefield, Ont., Canada.. 
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HOWLAND, Robert S., 897-P, WEMV, 
July 5, 1992, Palo Alto, CA., age 85. 
Had a long career with Pacific Tele- 
phone, with assignments as Telco 
R.O. at KOE, KQEM and Eureka/ 
KAPR. Earlier worked as lumberjack 
and truck driver. In USNR, he was a 
Radioman, ic., with assignments at 
Eureka/NPW, USS BROOME/NEPF, 
USS OKLAHOMA/NADN and Oak- 
land, CA./NRAS. Also worked at BC 
stations KIEM, Eureka and KVEV, 
San Luis Obispo, CA. (Reported by 
Jack C. McCoy, 4293-V, W6EWYW.) 


JONES, Evan, 
Chino Valley, AZ. 


KING, John G.C., 4778-V, G4RBJ, 
June, 1991, East Dereham, Norfolk, 
England. 


KRESSEL, Gordon, 1764-SGP, 
W2BQ, West Collingswood, Nu. 


4953-V, W7KKY, 


MORELAND, Earl W., Dr., 1901-V, 
Lt.. Col. ANG Ret., March 17, 1992, 
Fort Smith, AR. (Reported by Mrs. 
Moreland.) 


NAEGLER, Kurt A.O., 
WeHSEB, Plainview, NY. 


RIVES, Robert B., 3728-P, W7WI, 
Portland, OR. 


SOGAARD, Roy V., 1978-P, 
W7CVW, Junction City, OR., March 
19, 1992. (Reported by Mrs. 
Sogaard.) 


STOLBERG, Donald W., 2914-SGP, 
March 1, 1992, age 96, Eugene, OR. 


SUTTON, William R. Jr., 4605-P, 
KB4NC, April 11, 1992, , Gatlinburg, 


TN., Massive heart attack. Age 75. 
(Reported by Mre. Sutton) 


TAYLOR, E. Kenneth, 
W6WT, Los Angeles, CA. 


1632-P, 


1255-P, 


THORPE, Claude G. Jr., 4324-P, 
K4ECD, Staunton, VA. 


WENDEN, Henry E., 618-V, K8IKO, 
Worthington, OH. 


WOOD, Guy V., 3259-P, KA6BQQ, 
Porterville, CA. 


IN REMEMBRANCE 
(Continued from Page 11) 


and 60’s which he sold through 
Sears Roebuck and Montgomery 
Ward catalogs. His firm was 
acquired by Northrop Corp. in 1960 
and he continued on as president 
and chairman of Hallicrafters until 
1967. 


Survivors include two sons, Wil- 
liam, Jr., and Jack, 10 grandchildren 
and 12 great-grandchildren. (From 
W5YI Report, August 1, 1992.) 
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WE APOLOGIZE 


"...1. am writing you this letter so that 
you might correct some information 
on my SOWP membership,” wrote 
Jeff Carter, KK6RY. Simi Valley, CA. 


"...1 was issued number 4998-V. My 
service in the USCG was in 1970. | 
should have a membership number 
of 4998-M. Also in the Dec.1991/ 
Jan.1992 issue of the Beacon, my 
info on the New Member page is 
definitely wrong. You have me down 
with FS in 1943. Sorry, | wasn’t even 
born yet. So if you could please 
correct my info to read 4998-M and 
FS USCGC Wachusett/NRUJ, 1971, 
all will be fine business!” 


It’s all squared away, naw, Jeff, 
thanks for cliarifying your "history" for 
us! - Editor. 
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A LETTER to BILL BRENIMAN 


Here are excerpts from a letter dated 
July 22, 1992 from Mirror Lake, BC 
Canada, to our SOWP Founder and 
President Emeritus: 


“Dear Bill: 


".Lam sure that you have received 
numerous letters from members over 
the years expressing their apprecia- 
tion for all that you have done for our 
Society in the past. Many have also 
written to me of their pride in belong- 
ing to SOWP, and their amazement 
in all that you achieved - particularly 
with regards to the Sparks Journal 
Just recently one of our Spark Gap 
members wrote to me on this subject 
and | was so captured by his words 
that | would like to share them with 
you. 


” *.what a marvelous job through 
the years Bill accomplished. No one 
has the hundreds of wonderful pic- 
tures, the fine publishing style or 
facilities. Bill is one-of-a-kind. We 
love you, Bill, for the wonderful 
memories. It was a labor of love, to 
be shared in the sunsets - the starry 
nights, with the rigging swaying 
against the gentle wind carrying the 
sound of eight bells as the watches 
were changed. Bill, each VJourma/ 
had the smell and taste of the sea. 
Sitting in our chairs at home we 
could almost feel the plunge and 
sway of a ship as we would drift to 
far away places with the turning of 
each page.’ 


“These sentiments, perhaps not so 
eloquently phrased, have often been 
expressed to me in correspondence 
with members. Hopefully, knowing 
how well you are thought of, makes 
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all those years of dedicated effort 
worth while. Take care and regards 
to Mrs. B. and yourself. - 73, Olive J. 
Roeckner, SOWP 2891-V, 
(VE7ERA)." 


We're all indebted to you, Bill. 
Words cannot express it. - Editor. 
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A PRESSTIME NOTE 


In a note to Ye Ed dated August 
11, 1992, updating our statement on 
Page 1, Bill Breniman (having heard 
about our mailing difficulties) 
says..."If you will make an 
announcement, | will be glad to 
stand the cost of printing and mailing 
copies (of the March, 1992 Sesacor) 
to any who have not received it.” 


QSL, Bill, and many, many thanks. 
We'll see what can be done to 
expedite your very kind offer - Editor. 


LOST (?) 


People are always ‘‘on the move” 
and our SOWP members are no 
exception. Like all organizations of 
our type, the Society depends on 
having correct records of where 
you are, when and where you're 
moving. But you don't always 
remember to tell us those things. 
That means your SOWP 3rd class 
mail is not forwarded. Often, the 
only way we know you have moved 
is when the Postal Service returns 
the address portion of this newslet- 
ter. The Post Office is supposed to 
keep your new address on file for 6 
months. We get many returns saying 
“Forwarding Order Expired” or “Un- 
known’. That causes your name to 
be dropped from our rolls! Please 
keep your address current! Don't 
get Lost! 


BASIC TRUTHS FROM G-LAND 
or The Purpose of Smoke 


The chairman of the Palomar 
Repeater Club, an amateur radio 
group, has discovered what makes 
integrated circuits work. He proved 
that the secret is SMOKE because 
every time you let the smoke out of 
an IC it stops working. He claims to 
have verified this with thorough test- 
ing. 

| was flabbergasted! Smoke makes 
ALL things electrical work. Remem- 
ber the last time smoke escaped 
from your car’s Lucas voltage regula- 
tor? Didn't it quit working? | sat and 
smiled like an idiot as more of the 
truth dawned. It’s the wiring harness 
that carries the smoke from one 
device to another in your car. And 
when the harness springs a leak, it 
lets the smoke out of everything at 
once and then nothing works. The 
started motor requires large quanti- 
ties of smoke to operate properly. 
That’s why the wire going to it is so 
big. 

Feeling very smug, | continued 
to expand my hypothesis. Why are 
the Lucas electronics more likely to 
leak than say, Bosch (earning Lord 
Lucas the sobriquet “The Prince of 
Darkness”)? Hmm, aha! Lucas is 
&ritish and things British always leak. 
British convertible tops leak water. 
Their engines leak oil. Displacer 
units leak hydrostatic fluid and their 
tires leak air. British governments 
leak defence secrets. So, naturally, 
British electronics leak smoke. 
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(Contributed by Marshall 
2226-SGP, VE3KK) 


Killen, 
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Se Announcing - the Annual SOWP 
bn Aig International QSO Roundup 


December 9 - 11, 1992 


The Annual SOWP International CW Roundup has become an event of great popularity among our 
members, providing a reunion among ourselves near the Holiday Season. In addition, the affair has 
proven to be an excellent public relations exercise, extending worldwide. 


DATE/TIME: The Roundup will begin at 1901 Eastern Standard Time, Wednesday, December 9, 1992 
(0001 UTC December 10) and will end 27 hours later at 2200 EST, Thursday, December 10, 1992, (0300 
UTC December 11). 


FREQUENCIES: Five amateur bands, 3.5 mHz; 7 mHz; 14 mHz; 21 mHz; and 28 mHz will be used. A ten 
(10) kHz portion is allocated at 50 to 60 kHz up from the low end of the bands. For example: 7,050 kHz 
to 7,060 kHz. 


MESSAGE EXCHANGE: Message content shall be as follows: 
NR. Your SOWP membership number without suffix: (M, V, P, SGP, etc.) 
Your First name or Nickname 
Location: Your State, Province or Country 
EXAMPLE: NR 2606 W1HRQ Hank ME (Sent) 
NR 783 W4HU John VA (Rec’d) 
NOTE: NO CONTACT or QSO NUMBERS SHOULD BE SENT. 


SCORING: Each completed exchange with another SOWP member will count ONE (1) POINT. However, if 
you contact the same station on three (3) or more bands, add three (3) points to your overall total point 
score for each station so contacted. We encourage greater use of 3.5 mHz and 7 mHz. Look for contacts 
on those bands during the first 15 minutes of each hour during band openings. 


LOGS: Please make up your own log sheets. Include columns for: 


1. Band Used. 2. Date/time of QSO. 3. SOWP Nr. received. 4. Call of Station Worked. 5. Operator's 
name. 6. Name of State, Province or Country. 


The heading of your log sheet should show your own call sign and the text of the message you 
transmitted for each exchange. For example - (NR 2606 W1HRQ Hank ME). Your completed log sheets 
should be forwarded to our Vice President for Awards, John H. Swafford, W4HU, 2025 N. Kensington St., 
Arlington, VA 22205 by January 15, 1993. 


AWARDS: Certificate Plaques will be presented to the top three winners and Blue Ribbon certificates to 
the next seven runners-up. Certificates of Participation will be sent to all who submit logs showing five 
(5) or more contacts. 


WE HOPE MANY, MANY SOWP MEMBERS WITH AMATEUR STATIONS WILL PARTICIPATE IN THE SPIRIT 
OF FELLOWSHIP IN THIS GET TOGETHER EVENT. We encourage extended exchanges between 
members, rather than mere ‘“‘contesting’”’. -73 and good luck- 


Your 1992 SOWP ROUNDUP COMMITTEE: 
Hank Warner, 2606-P, W1HRQ Em Mehrling, 2500-P, W4NH John Swafford, 783-V, W4HU 
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AS 
a SOWP NETS & SCHEDULES / UTC QD 


EFFECTIVE: 25 OCT. 1992 THRU 27 MAR. 1993 -STANDARD TIME IN NORTH AMERICA 


NET NAME DAY TIME(UTC FREO. NCS ANCS se 
VK3DGC NET DAILY Q@800 14055 
VANCOUVER B.C. DAILY 1715- 147.54 VET7AAT-Art VE7YL 
(Mobile Visitors) 1800 FM.SPX Elizabeth 
HAPPY HOUR (No.Calif) M-F Q100 3947.5 W6TQU-Hap KD6HO-Chas. 
(SSB) 
PICKERILL Start MON 1500 FM 146.97 W2EEQ-Russ (Mt.Carmel ) 
= 3 Pp zm FM 145.135 (Don Masten Memorial Net 
INLAND SEAS TUE 0000 70492 W8FEC-Art W8PQO- "SP" 
Fi TUE 0100 3555 W8FEC-Art W8PQO- "SP" 
TRANS-CONTINENTAL II TUE 150@ 14115 W1HRQ-Hank W8CCN -Tom 
CAPITAL AREA (SSB) TUE 1500 3966 W4NH - Em W4HU - John 
SOUTHWESTERN TUE 1530 7055 W5RM -Pres 
JACK BINNS WED @4900 3555 VE7KWK-Keith WA7CJV-Viggo 
SOUTHWESTERN THU Q@200 3555 W6NVN-George W3IDO-Hal 
GONZALES THU 0430 3520 VE7DBJ-Dave VE7ZH-Len 
TRANS-CONTINENTAL THU 1500 14115 W1HRQ-Hank W8CCN-Tom 
Oscar Harrison 
RICHARD JOHNSTONE** FRI @400 3555 W7FLF-Tuck W6EJB-John 
(Pacific Coast) ROLL CALL BULLETINS 
TRANS-PACIFIC FRI Q@5090 140190 
CAPITAL AREA SAT 1400 3565 W4NH - Em W4HU - John 
YANKEE/EAST COAST SAT 1430 70490 W1HRQ-Hank 
SWISS (Eidelweiss) SUN 1015 7027 HB9XJ-Hans HB9BYO-Harald 
YANKEE/EAST COAST(SSB) SUN 1830 7230 W1HRQ-Hank 
SOUTHEASTERN SUN 1900 7055 K4HDV-Dan 


**Suspends operation June, July, August. 


Most of these nets maintain the same local starting time throughout the year. 
From April through October they begin one hour earlier by the UTC clock. 


- SOWP HIGH SPEED CODE PRACTICE and CERTIFICATION TEST SCHEDULES - 
George Hart, W1NJM, regularly conducts high speed practice and certification 
tests sponsored by SOWP throughout the year on Monday and Thursday at 01394 
UTC on 3523 and 7023 kHz. From December through April, the schedule is main- 
tained from W1NJM/4. Certification tests are held on the first Monday (UTC) 
in May and November at 9130 UTC. On the practice runs, speeds are from 20-65 
wpm in various increments, decrements and sequences as announced by W1NJUM. 
Speeds for the certification tests are from 40 through 6@ wpm in 5 wpm steps. 


W. Conley Smith, K6DYX, transmits high speed practice Mondays and Thursdays 
at 90330 UTC on 3525 and 7025 kHz at speeds as announced. Smitty also runs 
certification tests at the same time and same speeds as W1NJM on 3525 and 
7025 kHz. Attractive SOWP certificates are awarded to successful participants. 


NOTE: Send changes/corrections to H.K. Warner, VP Communications, SOWP, W1HROQ, 
Route 3, Box 1480 Kennebunkport, ME @4046 USA. Tel: (207) 967-5914. 
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MERCHANT MARINE- From P.10 


could put the country at the mercy of 
foreign lands in time of national 
emergency. For Operation Desert 
Storm, cargo containers from the 
United States were carried on U.S.- 
flag vessels, but carriers had to 
charter foreign vessels for some 
other types of cargo. Some of those 
foreign-flag crews balked at taking 
their ships linto the Persian Gulf. 


It is too soon to say how a 
reflagging by APL and Sea-Land 
would affect West Coast ports where 
the two are key operators. At the 
Port of Oakland CA, spokesman 
Robert Middleton said he can under- 
stand the two are seeking a “level 
playing field in their best interests." 


Although APL’s subsidies won't 
expire until 1997, Lillie said his 
company must be able to count on 


reforms sooner so it can plan ship 
purchases. “if we wait until 1997," he 
said, “itwillbea fafaccompol.’ 


(From Los Angeles 7/mes , April 7, 
1992 and MMARC newsletter.) 


week 


SOWP CHOP RETURNS “A-OK’”’ 


Henry K. “Hank” Warner, 2606-P, 
W1HRQ, has returned to duty as our 
SOWP CHOP after successful pro- 
state surgery July 28, 1992. He says, 
“All’s going well. No malignancy was 
found, but | lost 25 pounds.” Hank 
also remarked that his area of Maine 
has broken temperature records this 
summer for coolness. ‘We've had 
temperatures in the 40s each night 
and | don’t understand this “warming 
trend,” he said. A hearty “Welcome 
Back,” Hank! 


CCC SO PtEMber 1992 


SHIPBUILDING AUTHORIZED 


Washington: Congressional approval 
in August of up to $50,000 in seed 
money for a federal ship construction 
loan guarantee program could clear 
the way for commercial financing of 
about $1 billion for new militarily 
useful ships. Amendments on the 
House and Senate floor provided 
funds that will enable the Maritime 
Administration to use a federal ship 
financing program. Nearly $45 mil- 
lion in the Senate and $50 million in 
the House, was approved by each 
chamber. Sen. John B, Breaux, D-LA, 
introduced the loan guarantee 
amendment in the Senate. Reps. 
John P. Murtha, D-PA and Randy 
Cunningham, D-Calif., pushed a 
similar provision in the House. Under 
the 1990 Credit Reform Act, all 
federal loan guarantee programs 
must receive appropriations up front. 
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~“~ ~ ™ William A. Breniman - Founder and President Emeritus ~ “ “ CORRESPONDENCE: SOWP Headquarters - 
Send letters re Dues ($10 U.S./Calendar Year) Change of Address and all membership correspondence to: President & 
Exec. Dir. Paul N. Dane, (W6WOW) 146 Coleen St., Livermore, CA 94550. [Tel: 510-447-6355] Orders for SOWP 
emblems, stationery & Slop Chest Items to: Roy |. Couzin, (W6JET) 151 Waner Way, Felton, CA 95018 
[TEL:408-335-7874] Please enclose SASE. 


EDITORIAL OFFICE: The World Wireless Beacon is published by The Society of Wireless Pioneers, Inc., 6289 Olde 
Orchard Drive, Columbus, OH USA 43213-3416. [TEL: 614-866-6289] Editor & Publisher, T. K. Phelps (W8TP). Send 
comments, letters and editorial contributions, (with SASE) to the Editorial Office. 
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